











Over here we are all immigrants to- 
gether. Even the American Indians 
came over from Siberia, ten or twenty 
thousand years ago. There is no race, 
or creed, or culture that has:a monopoly 
of Americanism — except the human 
race, the creed of friendship and good 
will, and the culture of free speech and 


free opportunity. DAVID CUSHMAN COYLE 
in America, the little book 
that President Roosevelt is 
currently handing to White 
House callers. 














For those who will not be Mentally Marooned 








We may be reasonably sure that Winston 
Churchill pressured Franklin D. Roosevelt to take 
a more active part in the war. Britain’s Prime 
Minister wants U.S. to “come in shooting.” 


Here, briefly and bluntly is the British position : 

Germany has, roughly, five times as many divisions as 
the British, and German divisions are infinitely better 
mechanized than British (England has not recouped her 
Dunkirk losses.) 

England does not command the air, nor will she do so 
this year, or next. When the Luftwaffe is again free, the 
two air forces will engage in approximately even combat, 
with RAF facing far tougher assignment, because of great- 
er distances to travel; vastly wider area to cover. On 
other hand, as more territory is brought within range of 
newer British bombers, Nazis must assign additional 
planes and pliots to protective duty. 

The imminent peril which hovers over Russia—and the 
current submission of Vichy gov't to Nazis, although 
fully anticipated, are potential disasters. 


This survey shows Great Britain in no position 
to engage full force of Nazi fury any place at any 
time. She cannot think of even limited land inva- 
sion unless assured that Russia can continue to 
hold three-fourths of Hitler’s forces. 


Conversely, with rising tide of American aid, 
England now has grown so formidable that Hitler 
may not hope successfully to invade her shores. 
However, he can gnaw at her colonies and domin- 
ions, and perhaps accelerate his program of 
strangulation and encirclement. 


Thus Britain’s Prime Minister may see a condi- 
tion of stalemate—a long and tortuous war that 
conceivably may end only with internal crumbling 
of one social order or the other. So he seeks more 
active American participation. Churchill prob- 
ably wants aid of American navy, and in fullness 
of time, another American AEF. 


Now, President Roosevelt, on his side, has these 
American considerations: 


First, active American participation would electrify our 
defense industrics and greatly speed up production. But 
our own pressing requirements would be so vastly magni- 
fied that we would have to cut down or eliminate all aid 
to England and her allies—a situation that would peril 
all of the allied nations. 

While our navy is admittedly “the best in the world,” 
we are not prepared—and will not be for another two years 
—to fight simultaneously in both oceans. More active par- 
ticipation would almost certainly stir Japan to action in 
concert with her Azis partners. 


Our army, until very recently a skeleton force, is heavily 
infiltrated with unseasoned and virtually untrained re- 
cruits. It lacks even minimum equipment to defend our 
shores. We desperately need thousands of tanks; hun- 
dreds of thousands of guns. 

Finally — barring some unforseen dramatic event to 
arouse public emotions—there is no possibility whatever 
of getting an open declaration of war thru the American 
Congress at this time (soberingly close vote on draft ez- 
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prophesies... 


—that if conflict terminates with sudden 
disaster for Russians, and Stalin has any- 
thing left with which to negotiate, he will 
double-cross democracies and make separate 
armistice with Hitler. 


—that American aid in great volume can 
hardly reach Russia in time, unless Reds 
quickly adopt plan of strategic retreats and 
entrench themselves in Urals. 


—that British will soon take strong of- 
fensive to wipe enemy forces out of Libya 
(they’re building up reserves to that end.) 
—that Iran may be an early “hot spot.” 


—that gasoline rationing will be enforced 
on Atlantic seaboard by mid-September. 


tension indicates current position of lawmakers.) We 
think people are somewhat ahead of their representatives 
in this respect, and if President displayed strong, decisive 
leadership in crisis, they would follow. 

Well, there’s the picture. We give it to you, 
hoping it may clarify your thinking. 


VICHY: We’ve always held that Petain had no 
real authority; must follow Berlin’s bidding. 
There’s possibility Darlan may not be able to de- 
liver fleet and army to Nazis. We’ll see. 


RUSSIA: Situation not as black as the head- 
lines, but grave enough. Germany repeating 
propaganda of gloom and doom, to spread defeat- 
ist attitude. No indication of early termination. 


JAPAN: See no reason to alter our position of 
recent weeks. 


President Roosevelt’s step to curb installment 
selling long anticipated by interests affected. 

Many retailers, some manufacturers, have felt 
installment business getting out of hand. Competi- 
tive practices forced too-long terms. They aren’t 
so sorry to see the government clamp down. 
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Publisher. 


Truth is selectees 
don't like army life. 
They want to go 
home! Boys are ready 
to fight, but can’t 
understand this 


“emergency” talk. 
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“He Who Never Quotes, is Never Quoted.”—Charles Haddon Spurgeon 





ANIMALS—War 


Dogs in Germany are being drafted 
into the Army. According to Com- 
merce Department officials, German 
newspapers are carrying a notice to 
all dog owners to “register their dogs 
for military service” under penalty of 
fine and imprisonment.—National Hu- 
mane Review, 8-'41. 


ARMY—Language 

Here are some new additions to 
Army Americana as contributed by 
the selectees at Camp Beauregard, 
Louisiana: 

“Take a tip from a blip who is 
hip” means to accept a suggestion 
from an informed source. 

“Beat the socks” is the jive manner 
of saying exhausted. 

“T’'ll plant you now and rig you 
later” means simply I'll say good-bye 
now and see you later, 

A “chicken dinner” is a pretty girl. 

A “flat” is a dollar bill. 


“Beating up your gums” is talking 
too much. 


CHARITY 

Charity is injurious unless it helps 
the recipient to become independent 
of it. 


CIVILIZATION 

A man was chiding H. G. Wells 
about being pessimistic in his book, 
The Shape of Things to Come. 

“Pessimistic, old chap?” said Mr. 
Wells. “Indeed not, I was exceedingly 
optimistic in that book. Why do you 
assume that man will continue to in- 
habit this earth? Other animals that 
did not use their brains became ex- 
tinct. Why shouldn’t we?’—Grorcr 
V. Denny, Jr. 





you on that?” 


“It is the plan of this Govern- 
ment when the first tide of bar- 
barity shall be rolled back, to 
turn the full measure of its eco- 
nomic strength to bringing help 
to the tens of millions of families 
in many countries who are now 
hungry, cold, homeless, sick, sep- 
arated or in prison by the ruth- 
less act of a group of tyrants.” 
ApDOLPH A. BERLE, JR., Assistant 
Secretary of State. 

“ ” 

“Thinner and thinner, farther 
and farther is the Japanese mili- 
tary line being stretched. If the 
Chinese had worthwhile military 
equipment, they could walk back 
into Shanghi today. As it is, all 
the Chinese can do is increase 
their guerilla warfare.”—PavuL 
MALLON, News Commentator. 

ae ” 

“Il counsel farmers to stick to 
the demands we have made for 
twenty years. We have won par- 
ity; therefore, let us be thankful. 
Let us not make the mistake of 
getting greedy and insisting on 
getting more than parity, just be- 
cause we could possibly get 
higher prices during the emer- 
gency period.”—Epwarp O’NEAL, 
Head of American Farm Bureau 
Federation. 


CONCEIT 


The bigger the man’s head gets the 
easier it is to fill his shoes.—Hoosier 
Farmer, 8-'41. 


CO-OPERATION 

Some of us, when things are going 
well, are inclined to take a little too 
much personal credit. We overlook 
the help we’ve had along the way. In 
that respect, we’re a good deal like 
the old Negro that E. V. Durling tells 
about. This energetic old fellow had 
taken over a vacant lot packed with 
weeds, tin cans, rubbish, etc., and 
after months of hard work, made a 
garden spot of it. The preacher, :look- 
ing over the fence, was much im- 
pressed. 

“Rufus” he said appreciatively, “de 
Lawd and you has done a wondahful 
job here.” 

“Yas, sah” said Rufus meditatively, 
“Yas, sah. But you should ’a seen dis 
heah place when de Lawd was takin’ 
care ob hit Hisse’f.” 


DEBT—Collections 


Exasperated because customers 
failed to pay their long-past-due ac- 
counts, Clem Pizzutelli, a Monon- 
gahela, Pa., grocer rented one of the 
biggest billboards in town, had it 
plastered with this message: 

“On this bulletin board 30 days 
from today will appear names of all 
persons who are indebted to me for 
one year or more and who, after re- 
peated requests, have refused to pay. 
Every person whose name will appear 
here has had 30 days’ notice by reg- 
istered mail of my intention to post 
his name.” 

The sign started bringing results 
before the paint was dry.—Condensed 
from Business Week, 8-2-’41. 
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“V" for Victory! 
By Esie RosBinson 
Three-dots-and-a-dash—the Morse 
code for “V” ... they’re racing across 


Europe in a rising chorus. School 
children whistle them .. .engineers 
and taxi drivers toot them. . . house- 


wives beat them out on their mixing 
bowls. 

The “V” campaign is on! The hope 
of victory is rising like a terrible, 
glorious chant in every heart in 
shamed and shackled Europe. 

“But it’s silly” you say, sadly. “No 
one can beat Hitler by tapping out 
a code signal or scrawling an initial 
on a door. Faith’s a great thing, but 
you can’t expect it to perform mir- 
acles.” Can’t you? I wonder—and 
think back. 

They had wandered so long, those 
fleeing Israelites. Hope was shriveled 
in them. It was true, they had seen 
wonders in the past. A great sea 
parted before them so they could 
pass. A rock gushing sweet water 
when tongues were black with thirst 

. the earth white with manna 
when starvation stalked. But that was 
long ago. 

Now, surely, they had come to the 
end of their trail—the end of their 
courage. For now they faced the 
dread walled city of Jericho, and the 
fury of Jericho’s armed soldiers, who 
might so easily destroy them in a day. 

And what had they—God’s lost, de- 
spairing children—to defend them- 
selves? No arms. No trained lions and 
elephants. Nothing. 

And then the Voice spoke—sudden- 
ly, like a song of hope. 

You know the story. Six days of 
marching about those unyielding 
walls. And on the seventh day—the 
priests blew a mighty blast upon their 
trumpets. The walls fell! The city 
was theirs—theirs, with all its wealth 
and power and new opportunity. 

The “V” campaign is on. You say 
it won’t amount to anything ... mir- 
acles don’t happen nowadays. 

I wonder—and think back.—King 
Features Syndicate. 


DEFENSE—Priorities 

Good news to the younger genera- 
tion—castor oil has been placed on 
the critical priorities list because of 
its importance as an aviation lubri- 
cant. 


DEFENSE—Restrictions 

Most vigorous gasoline saver in 
Canada so far discovered, following 
the government’s plea for a 50% cut 
in consumption, is Frank Maxwell. 
He rollerskates to work every day 
and has since the new  restric- 
tions went into effect. Maxwell cov- 
ers 3 miles each day saving about 5 
gallons of gasoline a week. He esti- 
mates it will take 3 weeks to pay for 
his skates.—National Petroleum News, 
7-30-41. 


ECONOMY 


The value of minute attention to 
details is dramatically demonstrated 
by the practice observed in all United 
States mints: Each day the floors of 
the mints are scrupulously swept, the 
sweepings burned, and the gold and 
silver in them recovered. At the Phil- 
adelphia Mint, for example, about 
$10,000 worth of gold sweepings are 
reclaimed annually by this method.— 
Franklin News. 


EMPLOYEES 


Just as a person can be judged by 
the company he keeps, so can a com- 
pany be judged by the employees it 
keeps. 


EMPLOYMENT—Salary 

Among the journalistic tales the 
late, great Heywood Broun enjoyed 
relating was one concerning himself 
and the departed Bill McGeehan. At 
the time Broun was sports editor of 
the New York Tribune, McGeehan 
covering various athletics for the ri- 
val Journal, Broun hankered to have 
the young Mac do his stuff for the 
Tribune so he talked the matter over 
with the managing editor. 

“All right,” he was told. “Offer the 
man $50 a week at first. If that’s not 
enough, you can make it $55.” 

Came the interview, and Broun, an 
admitted amateur at the art of hir- 
ing men, was stumped. At last he 
blurted out: 

“We'd like to have you working for 
us on the Tribune, Mr. McGeehan. 
And I’ve been instructed to offer you 
either $50 or $55 a week. ... Now, 
then, which would you prefer?” 

McGeehan immediately went into a 
state of deep concentration, and 
Broun studied him hopefully. Finally 


the young man made his decision. “Mr. 
Broun,” he announced, “I believe I'll 
take the $55."—Baseball Magazine 
8-41. 


FAMILY LIFE 


If we Americans really cherish fam- 
ily life, we should remember that fam- 
ily life just isn’t necessary in a total- 
itarian state of enslaved people, any 
more than family life is necessary for 
domestic cattle being raised scientif- 
ically for man’s profit. Physical wants 
can be cared for in masses. Strong 
bodies can be produced in state-con- 
trolled, impersonal institutions. But 
free, independent and generous per- 
sonalities can never be cared for in 
masses, can never be created in state- 
controlled institutions. Family life as 
we have known it, as we are still 
trying to live it with our children, is 
absolutely necessary in a democracy 
of free and responsible people. If fam- 
ily life fails, democracy will fail. If 
democracy fails, family life, as we 
know it, in all its variety and rich- 
ness will cease to be.—Dr. Mary Snar- 
TUCK Fisuer, head of the child study 
department of Vassar College, in a 
CBS radio talk. 





FREEDOM 


Now I know that doors which I can 
open myself are something to be 
thankful for, and not to be taken for 
granted.—Ricnarp C. HoTrTreLert, 
United Press Correspondent, just re- 
leased from a Nazi prison. 


FREEDOM—Of Press 


Although most people consider the 
distinctive feature of a free press is 
allowing the editor to print what he 
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pleases, they are wrong. A free press 


‘lets anyone read what he pleases. .. . 


The right to free speech will never 
be defended as it should until each of 
us learns to ask, not “What is it you 
would not let the other fellow print?” 
but rather, “What is it you will not 
let me know?” Dictators do not se- 
duce their peoples by controlling what 
is printed. The iron hand is not 
clasped only across the mouth. Rather 
it is clapped over the eyes and over 
the ears.—Nation’s Business, 8-'41. 





Hyde Park Cleaners: Specializ- 
ing in taxpayers pants and bundles 
for Britain. Delivery promised 
anywhere in the world. For quick 
service phone Congress 1776.—Rep. 
Witiram P. LAMBERTSON of Kansas, 
Congressional Digest, 8-1-'41. 











GAMBLING 


A Bundles for Britain outpost op- 
erated by the Junior League recently 
received an anonymous donation of 
six dress shirts, immaculate and in 
excellent condition. One of them, upon 
close examination, turned out to have 
a pocket behind the starched bosom, 
reached by an opening at the side. In 
the pocket were two playing cards— 
the ace of diamonds and the ace of 
spades.—New Yorker, 8-2-’41. 


GOVERNMENT 


We, the people, are the masters of 
this country. If we elect good public 
servants, we have a good government. 
If we elect bad ones, or stupid ones, 
we have a bad government. If we are 
not interested, and don’t give our 
government a mandate for the protec- 
tion of our interests, of course the 
people with private axes to grind will 
take advantage of our carelessness. It 
is all up to us. We, the people, are 
slow. We kick and growl and argue, 
and take a long time making up our 
minds, but when we decide, there is 
no power in this country that can tell 
us to lie down.—Davin CUSHMAN 
CoyLe, America, (Nat’l Home Library 
Foundation, .25). 


INSURANCE 

Life insurance sold to women sticks 
better than that sold to men, accord- 
ing to a survey by the Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau. 


LANGUAGE 


The London Times recently carried 
the news that American English has 
some good points, and is now so well 
absorbed in England that “the land 
of its origin is unsuspected.” 
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What MEIN KAMPF Means to 
America—Francis Hackert, I Chose 
Denmark, The Story of The Irish Na- 
tion, Henry VIII, Irish-born biog- 
rapher and political commentator. 
(Reynal & Hitchcock, $2). 

“Had Hitler’s worst enemy written 
Mein Kampf, we should have to dis- 
count it” says Mr. Hackett. But here, 
in black on white, the dictator has set 
forth his own ideas and lack of ideals. 
Simply and unmistakably, he has 
fashioned a Baedeker of the By-and- 
By, a road map of Destiny, a time- 
table so precise you can set your 
watch by it. Perhaps if the Fuehrer 
had made some effort to obscure or 
pervert his aims and intentions, we 
might have given more heed. As it 
stands, although you can buy Hitler’s 
book at the corner drugstore for $1.89, 
there are yet millions of Americans 
who do not comprehend the meaning 
and portent of Nazi philosophy. 

Mr. Hackett does not assert that 
every literate American need neces- 
sarily read the 1000-odd pages of Mein 
Kampf. But he does feel very strongly 
that for our ultimate salvation we 
must know, realize and sense “what 
it’s all about.” It is to that end that 
he has written this analysis of what 
is potentially the most vital document 
of our day. 

“Mein Kampf” says the author “ex- 
plains the incipient totalitarian as 
nothing else can do. But it does more 
than this. Hitler never conceals his 
contempt for democratic method, dem- 
ocratic tradition, democratic aspira- 
tion. He never conceals his scorn for 
political mutuality or morality. Mein 
Kampf... raises the issue of Nazism 
versus Democracy so sharply that all 
on Hitler’s side are necessarily and 
violently irreconcilable with all on 
the other side. 

“It is obvious to any literary critic 
that Mein Kampf is a lumpy conglom- 
eration of material, some of it in 
spired and much of it slammed to- 
gether without scruple. Mein Kampf 
is not literature, any more than a 
gun in your face is literature. It is 
action. Once you read it, you realize 
that a political choice is thrust on 
you as a matter of life and death.” 


Out of the disgrace of armistice and 
the virulence of Versailles—from the 
febrile brain of an Austrian, who 
never saw Germany until he was a 
grown man, has spurted a doctrine of 
racial pride and its concomitant, race 
hatred. “If there isn’t common blood, 
there must be a common fist” de- 
clares the dictator. And again: “It is 
the mission of the German people to 
master the world.” 





The old propaganda said, “Give 
the public what it wants.” The new 
propaganda says, “Give the public 
what you want.” 

What Hitler is doing to Germany 
is giving it habits that will stick 
if the glue has time to dry. The 
glue is blood. The brush is fan- 
aticism. 











With realistic earnestness, and fre- 
quent excursions into the text of Mein 
Kampf, Mr. Hackett makes his point 
that Hitler’s goal—based on a de- 
Christianized, Nietzschean creed—is 
to create a war factory. Men are the 
functionary machines in his power 
house, fit only for destruction when 
no longer useful. And Mein Kampf is 
their handbook of lawlessness. 


It is the author’s firm conviction 
that you cannot negotiate with Hit- 
ler. To sign with him is to write on 
water. For Hitler’s doctrine of the 
Master Race “is permanently uni- 
lateral, and he even boasts of it.... 
No one who has read Mein Kampf as 
an honest democrat can believe it pos- 
sible to come to an understanding 
with Hitler. We can only make lasting 
terms with Hitler on the ground that 
we are licked and that democracy is 
finished.” 


This is a book for two classes of 
persons: Those who have—and those 
who haven’t read Mein Kampf. 
Though some readers may not agree 
with all of author Hackett’s conclu- 
sions and interpretations, there is 
much here that will well warrant 
thoughtful reflection. 
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News of the New 


ARMY: Newest wrinkle is a 12-man 
shower-bath trailer, and a contraption 
to sterilize uniforms, that can be 
taken to within 1,000 yards of the 
front.—Pathfinder. 

o ” 

AVIATION: Airline engineers have 
devised a 6-ft. metal disc, inset in con- 
crete runways at airports, to operate 
in a manner similar to railroad turn- 
table. Avoids “about face” which air- 
liners must now perform in order to 
taxi back to loading gates. This turn- 
about is hard on tires, and takes val- 
uable time. Now, pilot sets one wheel 
on movable disc, locks brake and 
pivots with ease. First installation 
was at new Washington, D. C., air- 
port. 

U. S. Army Air Corps is placing 
orders for newly-perfected electrically- 
heated flying suit. Will keep aviator 
comfortable thru 130 degree range of 
temperature, down to 60 below zero. 
Much lighter than  sheepskin-lined 
garments now used. 

Tires on the huge new B-19 bomber 
weigh more than a ton each. 

Ty ” 

INVENTION: For months, A. J. 
Haskins, of Kansas City, has been 
building a 22-ton, 50-ft concrete craft, 
shaped rather like a huge cigar. Last 
week he took it down to the river, 
and to the great surprise of the na- 
tives—it floated. “Hitler’s dead as a 
dodo if it works” the inventor said. 
“You could turn out these ships so 
fast—and they would go so fast— 
there just wouldn’t be anything to 
the battle of the Atlantic.”’ After the 
launching, Haskins beamed: “I want 
the Federal government and England 
to see her.” 

RCA Victor announced last week 
a new type automatic record changer 
which plays both sides of phonograph 
records without turning them over; 
provides 2 hours uninterrupted music 
when starting button is touched. 

University of Texas has developed 
a new porcelain, made from volcanic 
ash, plentiful in that region. Three 
times stronger than ordinary china, 
and snow white in appearance. 

ity ” 

MEDICINE: Nose and throat spe- 
cialists are watching with keen in- 
terest effects of the new drug Sodium 
Sulfanily! Aminothiazole Sesquihy- 
drate on chronic sinusitis sufferers. 
It’s a member of the miraculous 
“sulfa” family, and first serious threat 
to the stubborn staphylococcus germ. 


MANUFACTURING—Limita- 
tions 


A shopping trip will soon be a much 
simpler affair. A few months from 
now, there will be fewer sizes, styles 
and colors from which to choose. Dur- 
ing the First World War, for ex- 
ample, bathing caps were limited to 
one style and one color for each manu- 
facturer. Alarm clocks were restricted 
to four designs and mantel or hang- 
ing clocks to one. Typewriter rib- 
bons—reduced from 150 to five colors 
—went without tin containers; the 
models of steel plows were cut down 
from 312 to seventy-six. Similar plans 
are under way for our _ present 
emergency. —Eagle Magazine, 8-41. 





Where Is My Wandering 
Boy? 

Look in your gas tank. 
is empty son is at home. 

Wire to college offering him $100. 
If no reply of acceptance within 
an hour, son is home. 

Count your best neckties. If none 
are missing, son is still at college. 

Ask neighbor’s daughter.—United 
Mine Workers Journal. 8-1-'41. 
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MARRIAGE 


The nation may have a new mari- 
tal problem on its hands, according to 
Dr. Lowell S. Selling, when the mar- 
ried draftee whose wife is self-sup- 
porting returns from service. After a 
year of freedom the husband may be 
reluctant to settle down. If during 
his time in the Army he has been pic- 
turing his wife as ideally beautiful 
and wonderful, coming back to stark 
reality may be such a shock as to 
break up the marriage.—Science News 
Letter, 8-2-'41. 


MODESTY 


Sometimes it is easier to become a 
success than it is to have a success 
become you.—JIMMIE Dorsey. 


MONARCH Y—German 


One great Hitler aim is a monarchy 
in Germany; the restoration of the 
vast empire with a new and glittering 
imperial pomp and glory. Return of 
monarchy in Germany is a long- 
planned climax to the relentless cam- 
paign to rejuvenate the Germanic peo- 
ples to their “place in the sun” under 
the Nazi swastika. And the man who 
rebuilt Germany is determined not 
only to create his Greater Reich domi- 
nating all Europe but to set up an Em- 


peror, a kaiser, to reign over the Ger- 


man and other races engulfed in the- 


German tides, while he himself re- 
mains in power, as a twentieth-cen- 
tury Bismarck, to rule——Condensed 
from Henry MIsseE.ivitz, “Hitler and 
the German Monarchy,” World Affairs 
Interpreter, 8-41. 


MUSIC 


Spurgeon was asked if the man who 
learned to play a cornet on Sunday 
would go to Heaven. The great preach- 
er’s reply was characteristic. Said he, 
“I don’t see why he should not, but,” 
after a pause, “I doubt whether the 
man next door will.” 


MUSIC—Appreciation 

The pianist Mischa Levitzki was 
playing one night in Carnegie Hall 
when a tiny mouse suddenly appeared 
on the stage. When Mr. Levitzki 
banged hard the mouse made for the 
wing fast. When the notes came soft- 
ly, back would creep the mouse, prick 
up his ears and listen attentively. He 
stayed to the end of the concert.— 
From a radio talk by Joun ToLren. 


MUSIC—Boycott 


To persons objecting to German 
music on the grounds of boycotting 
all things Nazi, Deems Taytor made 
this plea in a recent radio address: 

“Brahms and Wagner represent a 
Germany that—so her leaders say— 
exists no longer. . . . If these leaders 
are right, if that Germany really is 
dead, then all those great men of the 
past, and the works of those men, are 
literally homeless. They are the most 
helpless of all the refugees because 
they can no longer even ask for our 
help. And so let us not imitate the 
man who drove them out. We have 
many living refugees with us. We 
welcomed them, and were glad to give 
them what their persecutors call Le- 
bensraum, room to live. Have we no 
room for Haydn, and Mozart, Bee- 
thoven, Webster, Mendelssohn, Wag- 
ner, Brahms? Can we not be as hos- 
pitable to the dead as we have been 
to the living?” 


MUSIC—Royalties 

The royalties from the song “God 
Bless America” go to the Boy Scouts 
and Girl Scouts who have received 


almost ninety thousand dollars to 
date. 
OPPORTUNITY 


Many a man who is offered the 
chance of a lifetime for a song can’t 
sing. 
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PROFIT 


Profit is nothing more or less than 
money which wasn’t wasted. 


PROPAGANDA—German 


As I see it, German propaganda 
works something like this: Somebody 
says to you, “Your face is dirty!” You 
say, “You’re crazy. I washed my 
hands and face an hour ago.” But 
the other fellow persists, “Oh, your 
hands are all right but your face is 
very dirty.” You resist and say, “I 
looked in the mirror in the wash- 
room.”—The other fellow keeps at it, 
saying, “I’m looking at you now, and 
you’re a sight! You must have been 
eating mud pies!” Then what do you 
do? You look for the first mirror you 
can find! 

That’s propaganda. You notice, the 
Propogandist didn’t pick on your 
hands because a glance would have 
shown you he was lying. But you 
couldn’t see your face... 

That’s the technique. Hitler’s ar- 
mies stamp out democracy in Europe, 
and his propaganda says, “You see! 
Europe has discarded democracy and 
gone fascist.” They can’t stamp out 
our democracy by force so they try 
to talk us out of it—EpMmMonp TayLor, 
“The Strategy of Terror,” Plate Mak- 
ers’ Criterion, 8-41 





England has no eternal enmities 
and no eternal friendships. She 
has only eternal interests.—Lorp 
PALMERSTON, British Prime Minis- 
ter in the 1860's. 





RED TAPE 

The British wanted a tanker—full 
of alcohol. A tanker had never before 
been laden with alcohol. A _ permit 
was obtained. Molasses was needed. 
An export permit was obtained. It 
was necessary to find a waterside dis- 
tillery. One was found. 

Then not a wheel turned. 

The British fumed, the OPM pulled 
at its beard, the distillery company 
asked why. At last the why was dis- 
covered. A clerk—one, single, wor- 
ried red-taped, bedevilled, pitiable 
clerk—had held it all up. 

“Form PD had been used,” he fret- 
ted. “The proper form is PD 1.”— 
Nation’s Business, 8-41. 


REFUGEES 


Approximately 60,000 refugees in 
London, men between 16 and 65, wom- 
en between 16 and 50, known to be 
anti-Nazi in sentiment will be regis- 
tered for war work in England. 


American Scene 


We can see him perfectly, that his- 
torian sitting at his streamlined 
plastic desk in 1991, polishing a pre- 
cise footnote: “Midsummer, 1941, was 
a period of transition, when three 
brokerage-firm employes in St. Louis 
quit their jobs and opened a dance 
hall near one of the country’s largest 
army camps.” It’s a perfect report 
on the state of the nation as of that 
date, and especially on the state of 
the market. The once merry sound of 
the stock ticker had become a melan- 
choly dirge. The customers were down 
to their last shoestrings, and clinging 
to them for dear life. Business wore 
the hectic flush of a war boom, but 
gloom and lassitude enveloped the 





marts of the gilt-edged investment 
and the sure-thing security, while 
traders and customers’ men yawned 
in acute boredom, It seemed that half 
the nation’s youth was in khaki, and 
the.remainder due to be inducted next 
week. So it was only natural that the 
thoughts of energetic men caught in 
a moribund industry should turn to 
the livelier field of purveying recrea- 
tion to the troops. They built a $25,000 
dance hall, hired a swing band of 
suitably raucous rhythm, sent out an 
order for 40 dime-a-dance girls and 
dedicated their lives and fortunes to 
a new cause. We leave it to that 1991 
historian to tell how it all turned out. 
—St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


One way, so the legend goes, that 
rich refugees were able to get out of 
Germany with most of their money 
was by buying quantities of platinum. 
The platinum was fashioned into auto- 
mobile tools which were casually 
strewn on the car floor as the fleeing 
refugees crossed the border. 


REVOLUTION 


We could perhaps discern the shape 
of our future if we dared look. But 
we do not dare. We are afraid be- 
cause we sense that we are living in 
the midst of a gigantic revolution and 
that this revolution must be our revo- 
lution or Hitler’s revolution—one or 
the other. If any future lies ahead of 
us, for our way, then we know it must 
be a radical future. It must be revolu- 
tionary. It must be to our time what 
the American Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was to the eighteenth cen- 
tury—a breaking up of the past, an 
opening of a new world so vast and 
so little explored as to frighten off the 
imagination. 

The nature of this revolution, like 
our modern world itself, is infinitely 
complicated. But to sum it up in a 
few words we may say that it is a 
revolution against scarcity. It’s ori- 
gins are want and the fear of want. 
Its motive force is the idea of plenty. 
The deep and restless desire of the 
peoples of the earth to establish, upon 
the ruins of scarcity that has hither- 
to enslaved them, an economy of plen- 
ty—plenty not just for the few but 
for all. This is an idea peculiar to 


industrial man. And for the first 
time in -history, it is a reasonable 
hope.—RusseLt W. DaAvenport, For- 
tune, 8-’41. 


SELECTIVE SERVICE 

There’s no point in encouraging a 
draft-age son to feel sorry for himself 
by bemoaning the fact that he will 
have to leave his job, that he won’t be 
earning any money to speak of, and 
that he doesn’t know how far away 
from home he’ll be in the coming 
year. 

The draft is a fact a young man 
has to face—and pity doesn’t help him 
to face it with a determination to 
make the best of whatever comes, 

When you talk with a young man 
who may soon be a draftee, treat his 
future in a matter-of-fact manner, and 
if you dwell on any aspects of army 
life, pick on some of the good ones. 
Parents and friends are not being fair 
to a draftee when they encourage him 
to feel that life is giving him a poor 
deal.—Rvutnu Mittett, NEA Staff 
Writer. 


WAR—V. Campaign 

“Colonel V. Britton,” broadcasting 
from London recently commented on 
the desperate effort by Nazi leaders to 
annex the V campaign. If Dr. Goeb- 
bels wanted to collect V’s, he said, he 
had three to offer: the New Testa- 
ment, Book V, chapter V, verse V— 
“And Ananias, hearing these words, 
fell down and gave up the ghost; and 
great fear came on all them that 
heard these things.”—Nation, 8-2-’41. 
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The 51st Dragon 
By Heywoop Broun 





Now that The Reluctant Dragon is 
much in the public prints, it seems 
appropriate to repeat the story of The 
Reluctant Dragoneer. This selection is 
condensed from Mr. Broun’s book of 
miscellany, SEEING TurIncs at NIGHT 
(Harcourt, 1921). 





Gawaine le Coeur-Hardy, star drag- 
on-slayer at the knight school, sought 
the Headmaster in his private office, 
and after carefully closing the door, 
related a strange occurrence: “Today, 
I forgot to say ‘Rumplesnitz’” he de- 
clared with great earnestness, “and 
the dragon’s head flew off just the 
same!” 

The Headmaster laughed. “I’m glad 
you've found out,” he said. “It makes 
you ever so much more of a hero.” 

Gawaine frowned. “Then it wasn’t 
a magic word after all?” 

“Of course not” said the Head- 
master, “you ought to be too old for 
such foolishness. It was your battle- 
ax did the trick.” ... 

The next day was clear, but Ga- 
waine did not get up at dawn. It was 
almost noon when the Headmaster 
found him cowering in bed. The Head- 
master called the Assistant Professor 
of Pleasaunce, and together they 
dragged the boy toward the forest. 

“He'll be all right as soon as he 
gets a couple more dragons under his 
belt,” explained the Headmaster. 

The Assistant Professor agreed. “It 
would be a shame to stop such a fine 
run” he said. “Why, counting that 
one yesterday, he’s killed fifty drag- 
ons.” 

They pushed the boy into a thicket 
above which nung a meager cloud of 
steam, It was obviously a small drag- 
on. But Gawaine did not come back 
that night or the next. Some weeks 
afterward brave spirits from the 
school explored the thickets, but they 
could find nothing of Gawaine except 
the metal parts of his medals. Cven 
the ribbons had been devoured... . 

Gawaine has lived in the memory 
of the school as its greatest hero. No 
visitor succeeds in leaving the build- 
ing today without seeing a _ great 
shield in his honor. Fifty pairs of 
dragons’ ears are mounted upon the 
shield, and underneath in gilt letters 
is “Gawaine le Coeur-Hardy” followed 
by the simple inscription, “He killed 
fifty dragons.” The record has never 
been equaled. 


(Good Stories 


YOU CAN USE... 


Aart van den Hoek, Rockefeller 
Center’s crack gardener, had just com- 
pleted his most spectacular under- 
taking—planting the first of several 
50-foot elm trees along Fifth Avenue, 
in front of the Center. The giant tree 
—weight, eight tons—had finally 
been put in place, with the aid of 15 
men. As Mr. van den Hoek patted 
the last clod of earth in place, a lit- 
tle old lady—a fascinated but puzzled 
spectator—looked up at the gardener 
and asked: “Tell me, sir, wouldn’t it 
be much simpler to plant a seed?”— 
This Week. 


“I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE” 


EL BRENDEL 

A hitch hiker was thumbing 
his way along a country road. His 
technique was a bit unusual. In- 
stead of the customary swirl 
through the air, he moved his 
thumb in short jerks. It brought 
results, for within a short time 
a motorist stopped and called the 
hitch hiker over. 

“I'll take you for a piece down 
the road,” he said, “but first tell 
me why you jerk your thumb in 
that fashion. Are you nervous?” 

“No,” was the reply, “I stutter.” 


When Hugh Dalton, present Min- 
ister of Economic Warfare, was a 
small boy, he was invited one time 
to a Christmas party at Windsor 
Castle. 

As he stood by the dining table, 
Queen Victoria smiled down upon 
him, her hand outstretched to give 
him a friendly, but queenly, pat on 
the head. 

“Well, little Hugh,” she said, “are 
you having a nice time? Come along 
cnd tell me how you are enjoying 
yourself.” 

Hugh gave her a firm look. “Go 
away, Queen,” he said, “I’m eating 
cake.”"—Francis WILLIAMS, Strand, 
London. 


“ ” 


Two men driving their respective 
cars during a blackout met head-on 
with rather unfortunate results. Both 
men got out, and one man said to 
the other: “I’m sorry, I’m afraid this 
is my fault. I hope you’re not too 


badly shaken up. Have a drink,” and 
handed him a flask. The fellow re- 
plied, “That’s very good of you,” and 
took a drink. 

Then the first man said, “You didn’t 
get much, Take another drink.” 


So he took another drink, and then 
handing the flask back to the owner 
he said, “You don’t look so well your- 
self. You have a drink.” The other 
fellow replied, “Oh, no, not till the 
policeman’s been.” 


“e ” 


A letter to Rudolf Valentino, be- 
loved idol of flappers, was posted on 
the letter-rack of the studio in which 
he worked. A colleague opened it by 
mistake, saw that it contained a note 
from Valentino’s tailor, urging pay- 
ment of money long overdue, closed 
it again carefully and replaced it on 
the rack! A few minutes later Valen- 
tino arrived. He opened the letter with 


WISECRACKS 
of the Week 


carefully studied poise, and started to 
read it while a beatific smile spread 
over his face. Then, folding the letter 
and putting it away, he slowly wagged 


his head, and spoke: “Silly, 
little girl!”"—E. Casparius, 
8-41. 


silly, 
Coronet, 








